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•ENERALLY  speaking,  Portland  comprises 
the  city  proper,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 

I 

Willamette  river,  and  East  Portland  and 
Albina  on  the  opposite  side,  having  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  fifty  thousand  people.  It  lies  at  the  head 
of  navigation  of  the  Willamette  and  Columbia,  for 
ocean  vessels,  and  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
from  the  ocean.  It  has  five  miles  of  wharves  and 
room  for  five  times  that  amount.  The  registered 
tonnage  of  the  port  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1887,  was  eight  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  There 
are  fifty-eight  miles  of  paved  and  graded  streets, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  of  sidewalk, 
twenty-one  miles  of  sewer,  six  hundred  electric 
et  lamps,  forty-five  miles  of  water  mains,  sev- 
miles  of  gas  mains,  nine  miles  of  street 
,8,  and  two  systems  of  cable  railway  under 


contract,  one  of  them  in  course  of  construction. 

V  . 

It  has  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  mercantile 

houses,  with  a  total  capital  of  upwards  of  $50,000,- 
000,  and  doing  a  yearly  wholesale  business  of 
$60,000,000,  with  retail  sales  in  proportion.  The 
manufacturers  give  employment  to  two  thousand 
men  and  turn  out  a  yearly  product  of  $10,000,000. 
Portland  is  the  actual  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Union  Pacific,  and  [Southern  and  Central 
Pacific  railroads,  besides  having  the  benefit  of  com- 
petion  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  is  also  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  extensive  local  lines  of  railroad  penetrating 
the  entire  Columbia  basin,  and  of  lines  of  steam¬ 
ers  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  from  San 

|  Francisco,  and  of  packeL  lines  to  New  York  and 

China,  besides  the  port  to  which  first  class  vessels 


from  all  over  the  world  come  with  cargoes,  or  in 
ballast,  to  be  loaded  with  wheat,  flour  and  salmon. 
Its  schools  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  and 
its  churches  numerous  and  well  attended.  Its 
newspapers  comprise  five  dailies,  twelve  weeklies, 
and  one  illustrated  monthly  magazine. 

Portland  occupies  a  site  of  great  natural  beauty, 
and  from  its  higher  portions  affords  a  view  of  a 
wide  and  picturesque  landscape.  The  land  slopes 
gently  upward  from  the  river  to  the  base  of  high 
hills,  varying  in  distance  from  half  a  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  city  stretches  along  this  sloping  pla¬ 
teau  a  distance  of  three  miles,  north  and  south, 
following  the  bends  of  the  river,  which  sweeps 
around  in  an  arc  on  the  east  and  north-east.  Back 
of  the  plateau  lies  a  range  of  timbered  hills,  upon 
which  the  city  is  already  encroaching.  The  more 
accessible  portions  of  these  .hills  have  been  laid 
out  in  lots  and  blocks,  and  many  houses  have 
been  erected  on  them.  A  line  of  cable  railway 


is  now  under  construction  to  reach  them,  and 
another  line  is  chartered.  In  its  growth  the  city  is 
also  spreading  up  and  down  the  river,  following 
the  course  of  the  flat,  or  plateau.  The  business 
portion  of  the  city  is  compactly  built  of  brick,  as 
appears  in  the  engravings  of  a  number  of  its  streets, 
while  its  residences  compare  with  those  of  older 
eastern  cities.  Many  of  them  are  large  and  costly, 
of  modern  style  of  architecture,  and  surrounded 
by  beautiful  lawns  and  shade  trees. 

No  tourist  should  leave  the  city  without  having 
viewed  the  landscape  from  the  top  of  the  hills, 
which  are  easily  accessible.  Looking  across  the 
city  and  the  valley,  through  which  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  wind  their  way,  the  eye  rests  up¬ 
on  the  long,  blue  ridge  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
above  which  tower  the  great. white  masses  of»IIood 
and  St.  Helens,  and  the  crests  of  Rainier,  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  Five  snow  peaks  set  in  such  beau¬ 
tiful  surroundings  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 


PORTLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


yk  EARLY,  the  number  of  school  children  in 
iJ  Portland  increases,  and  new  accommodations 
have  to  be  provided  for  them.  There  are 
about  seven  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  of  whom  about  four  thousand  attend  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  nearly  a  thousand  more  the  various 
private  schools.  This  is  a  very  good  percentage, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  children  are  not  sent 
to  school  until  nearly  six  years  of  age,  and  are 
taken  out  before  they  reach  eighteen  years.  The 
school  system  is  modeled  upon  the  best  ideas  of 
modern  educators,  and  is  equal  to  that  of  any  city 
in  the  Union.  The  school  buildings,  of  which 
there  are  seven,  are  large,  comfortable  and  well 
ventilated,  and  are  supplied  with  the  best  of  seats, 
desks,  apparatus,  libraries,  etc.  Three  of  the 
school  houses  are  handsome  brick  structures,  and 
the  others  are  commodious  frame  buildings.  An 


^  imposing,  four-story,  brick  high  school  was  com¬ 

pleted  in  1885,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  an  engraving 
of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite  page.  No  more 
handsome,  commodious,  convenient  and  service¬ 
able  public  school  building  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  located  on  Twelfth  street,  be¬ 
tween  Alder  and  Morrison,  and  from  the  lofty 
tower  can  be  had  such  a  view  of  the  city,  river, 
valley,  mountains  and  snow  capped  peaks  as  can 
be  seen  from  no  other  educational  institution  in 
the  world.  There  are  in  the  city  a  number  of 
academies  and  private  schools,  some  of  them  de¬ 
nominational,  as  well  as  public  and  private  kinder¬ 
gartens.  It  will  be  seen  that  Portland  has  pro¬ 
vided  ample  opportunities  for  the  education  of  all 
its  children,  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  from 
the  most  rudimentary  branches  to  the  most  com- 

Tplete  high  school  course,  the  expense  falling  solely 
upon  the  taxpayers. 


I 


PORTLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


COURT  HOUSE  PARK,  PORTLAND. 


ETWEEN  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  and  ex-  ^ 

tending  north  and  south  two  blocks,  from 
Salmon  to  Madison,  lie  two  plazas,  or  public 
parks.  One  of  them  is  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Multnomah  county  court  house,  as  represented  in 
the  engraving  on  the  next  page,  and,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  they  are  commonly  known  as  the  “  Court 
House  Park.”  The  parks  are  well  shaded  by  vig¬ 
orous  maple  trees,  and  liberally  provided  with  rus¬ 


tic  seats,  which  are  well  patronized  on  summer 
days,  and  until  long  after  the  late  twilight  of  this 
region  has  faded  away.  In  each  is  a  band  stand, 
and  open  air  concerts  are  often  given,  which  at¬ 
tract  throngs  of  people  from  every  portion  of  the 
city.  They  are  used  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
other  occasions  of  open  air  gatherings  and  cele- 

|  brations,  including  political  meetings.  The  plazas 

f  , 

belong  to  the  city  by  deed  of  gift. 


COURT  HOUSE  PARK,  PORTLAND 


K  A  MM’S  BUILDING,  PORTLAND. 


HIS  handsome,  four-story  business  block  is  a 
substantial  brick  structure,  faced  with  ce¬ 
ment.  It  occupies  an  entire  half  block,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Front  to  First,  and  half  way  from 
Pine  to  Ash.  A  tall  tower  surmounts  the  struc¬ 
ture,  from  which  an  excellent  view  may  be  had  of 


^  the  entire  city  and  surrounding  country.  From 

this  high  position  the  snow  peaks  can  be  seen  to 
great  advantage.  This  tower  was  used  as  the 
point  of  observation  from  which  our  artist  made 
K  the  birdseye  sketch  of  the  business  portion  of  the 

city  given  on  another  page. 


KAMM’S  BUILDING,  PORTLAND. 


RIVERVIEW  CEMETERY. 


MONG  the  many  beautiful  cemeteries  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  Riverview  occupies 
a  leading  place,  not  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  laid  out  and  maintained,  but  in  the 
lovely  landscapes  which  greet  the  eye  from  every 
portion  of  it.  It  lies  about  three  miles  south  of 
Portland,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette,  and 
is  easily  reached  by  a  splendid  macadamized  drive, 
by  the  narrow  gauge  road  of  the  Portland  &  Wil¬ 
lamette  Valley  Railway  Co.,  and  by  steamers.  The 
engraving  on  the  opposite  page  simply  shows  the 
entrance,  and  one  of  the  landscapes  presented  from 
the  beautiful,  flower-margined  drive  ascending  the 
hill.  The  gentle  slopes  of  the  hill  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  to  a  beautiful  turf,  and  laid  out  into  lots, 


on  which  many  handsome  and  costly  monuments 
have  been  erected.  Here,  exempt  from  frost,  roses 
bloom  until  Christmas,  and  beautiful  pansies  and 
daisies  greet  the  eye  the  entire  winter  through. 
Looking  eastward  and  northward,  the  great  white 
peaks  of  Ilood  and  St.  Helens  are  seen  in  all  their 
beauty,  and  the  crowns  of  Rainier  and  Adams  can 
be  descried  above  the  mountain  summits.  The 
cemetery  has  been  open  to  use  but  four  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  it  has  evolved  from  a  hill  of  bush 
to  a  flower  and  grass  carpeted  park.  Nature  has 
given  it  an  incomparable  situation,  and  a  few  years 
hence  it  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  of  the  dead  in  existence.  Every 
sojourner  in  Portland  should  pay  it  a  visit. 


RIVERVIEW  CEMETERY 


FRONT  STREET,  SOUTH  OF  VINE. 


<5[7^'RONT  STREET  is  almost  exclusively  occu- 
-*■  pied  by  wholesale  and  commission  houses, 
extending  in  both  directions  from  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  engraving  on  the  opposite 
page  is  taken.  The  cross  street  in  the  center  is 
Ash,  which  leads  to  the  dock  and  waiting  room  of 
the  0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  which  also  serves  as  the  over¬ 
land  depot  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific,  passengers  being  transferred  by  steamer  to 
the  trains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This 
arrangement  will  continue  until  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  bridge  now  in  process  of  construction, 


^  and  the  erection  of  a  large  union  depot  on  this 

side  of  the  river.  The  large,  four-story  building 
in  the  background  is  the  Starr  block,  an  engraving 
of  which  is  given  on  another  page.  On  Front 
street,  besides  the  business  houses,  are  the  depot 
of  the  0.  &  C.  R.  R.,  the  gas  works,  the  Willam¬ 
ette  Iron  Works,  the  general  offices  of  the  0.  R.  & 
N.  Co.,  the  Bank  of  British  Columbia,  the  Esmond 
and  St.  Charles  hotels,  the  factory  of  the  Oregon 
Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  Union  Iron 
A  Works,  Honeyman’s  foundry,  and  other  manufac¬ 

turing  enterprises. 


FRONT  STREET,  SOUTH  OF  VINE,  PORTLAND. 


THE  RIVERSIDE  HOTEL. 


HE  Riverside  Hotel  and  Driving  Park,  former-  ^ 

ly,  and  for  many  years  so  well  known  as  the 
“  White  House,”  is  situated  at  the  terminus 
of  the  macadamized  road,  five  miles  south  of  the 
city.  Last  spring,  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Multnomah  Driving  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving,  sprinkling  and  keeping  in  good  or¬ 
der  this  fine  roadway,  which  skirts  the  river  shore 
and  foothills,  affording  a  charming  drive,  the  en¬ 
terprising  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  H.  C.  Leon¬ 
ard,  decided  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  season  erected  this  fine  suburban  ho¬ 
tel,  now  just  finished.  Other  improvements,  such  a 

as  a  substantial  wharf  over  two  hundred  feet  in  . 


length  for  steamboat  accommodation,  additional 
horse  sheds  for  the  roadsters,  etc.,  have  been 
made.  The  building  stands  upon  a  high  bluff  at 
the  bend  of  the  river,  and  from  its  high  balconies 
on  the  river  side  a  charming  view  is  had  for  miles 
up  and  down  the  Willamette,  and  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  by  citizens  and  visitors  to  be  the  most  nat¬ 
urally  beautiful  location  for  an  establishment  of  its 
kind,  within  the  surroundings  of  Portland.  It  is, 
and  always  will  be,  to  our  city  as  the  Cliff  House 
is  to  San  Francisco.  The  Portland  &  Willamette 
Valley  Railroad  runs  close  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  a  station  for  excursion  and  way  trains  is  main¬ 
tained  at  this  point. 


RIVERSIDEr^ivE  miles  from  Portland. 


FIRST  STREET,  NORTH  OF  MORRISON. 


OOKING  north  on  First  street,  from  a  point  j 

between  Yamhill  and  Morrison,  one  beholds 
such  a  scene  as  is  presented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  opposite.  Large  three  and  four-story  brick 
buildings  line  the  street  on  either  side  as  far  as  A 
street,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  engraving, 
as  the  street  there  makes  a  half  turn  to  the  left. 

This  is  the  chief  retail  thoroughfare,  the  stores  ex¬ 
tending  on  both  sides  as  far  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  also  continuing  down  five  blocks  below  the 
turn  at  A  street.  A  line  of  street  cars  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  street,  transferring  passengers 
wdth  the  line  running  out  Washington.  At  the  A 

end  of  the  track,  at  G  street,  are  the  depots  of  the 


Oregon  &  California  Railroad,  and  the  Pacific  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  where  trains  leave 
for  Puget  sound  and  for  the  East  by  way  of  the 
switchback.  On  this  street  are  the  Portland  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  London  &  San  Francisco  Bank, 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  Mortgage  Savings 
Bank,  the  Oregon  National  Bank,  the  bank  of 
Ladd  &  Tilton,  the  First  National  Bank  and  the 
Merchants  National  Bank.  The  large  building  on 
the  left,  with  a  clock  tower,  is  the  Odd  Fellow's’ 
Temple.  Property  on  First  street  commands  a 
very  high  price.  It  is  nearly  all  owned  by  our 
older  citizens,  and  very  little  of  it  ever  changes 
hands. 


FIRST  STREET,  NORTH  OF  MORRISON,  PORTLAND. 


PORTLAND  POST  OFFICE. 


|^\ETWEEN  Morrison  and  Yamhill,  and  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  stands  the  post  office,  cus¬ 
tom  house  and  United  States  court  building. 
It  is  built  in  a  solid  and  substantial  manner,  of 
blue  freestone,  and  cost  about  $250,000.00.  The 
stone  was  quarried  at  Bellingham  bay  and  brought 
around  by  ocean  to  the  Columbia,  and  thence  to 
this  city,  rendering  the  material  extremely  expen¬ 
sive.  Such  a  building  could  now  be  erected  at 
much  less  cost  than  the  conditions  of  transporta¬ 


tion  entailed  in  1875,  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the  structure.  Like  all  of  Uncle  Sam’s  buildings, 
it  is  meant  to  last  for  many  long  years,  and  our 
children’s  children  will  no  doubt  see  it  standing 
substantially  as  it  is  now.  The  city  has  grown  so 
much  since  the  building  was  erected,  that  it  is  al¬ 
ready  too  small  for  the  varied  uses  to  which  it  is 
put.  A  new  building  should  be  erected  for  the 
custom  house,  and  the  post  office  permitted  the 
use  of  the  entire  ground  floor. 


PORTLAND  POSTOFFICE 


SECOND  STREET,  NORTH  OF  YAMHILL. 

^ECOND  STREET  is  the  third  business  thor-  j 

-  the  office  and  publication  rooms  of  The  West  Shore, 

ouglifare  west  of  the  river,  and  is  well  built 

where  this  beautiful  souvenir  was  executed,  and 

up,  especially  on  the  corners,  where  fine 

where  the  elegant  illustrations  of  that  popular 

buildings  face  on  Second  and  on  Yamhill,  Morri- 

western  magazine  are  printed.  Visitors  will  meet 

son,  Washington  and  Stark.  Portions  of  Second 

with  a  cordial  welcome  there,  and  will  be  courte- 

street  are  occupied  by  Chinese  stores,  joss  house, 

ously  shown  the  complicated  process  by  which 

theater,  restaurant,  etc.,  though  all  the  three  and 

these  beautiful  engravings  are  produced.  Second 

four-story  buildings  shown  in  the  engraving  are 

street  is  yearly  becoming  a  more  important  busi- 

occupied  by  the  stores  and  offices  of  white  people, 

ness  street,  and  new  buildings  projected  for  it  will 

some  of  the  best  retail  stores  in  the  city  being  on 

■  increase  its  beauty  and  importance  as  a  commer- 

these  corners.  In  the  first  building  on  the  left  are 

cial  thoroughfare. 

SECOND  STREET,  NORTH  OF  YAMHILL,  PORTLAND. 


THIRD  STREET,  SOUTH  FROM  STARK. 


F  late  years,  Third  street  has  come  to  the 
front  prominently  as  a  retail  business  thor¬ 
oughfare,  some  of  the  best  stores  in  the 
city  having  been  opened  there.  Large  business 
blocks  stand  on  the  corners  of  Morrison,  Alder, 
Washington,  Stark  and  Oak  streets,  and  one  of  the 
best  buildings  in  the  city  has  recently  been  erected 
between  Stark  and  Washington,  as  is  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  the  opposite  page.  On  the  corner  of 
Alder  stands  the  large  Masonic  temple.  The  hand¬ 
some  building  of  the  Ainsworth  National  Bank 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Oak  street.  A  double 


track  line  of  street  railway  runs  on  Third  street, 
traversing  the  entire  city  from  south  to  north.  It 
begins  on  Caruthers  street,  and  runs  north  to  G, 
thence  west  to  Twenty-first  street.  A  transfer  runs 
north  from  G  to  S  street,  and  another  runs  west  on 
Morrison  to  Ninth,  thence  to  Montgomery,  thence 
west  to  the  base  of  Portland  heights ;  returning,  it 
comes  down  Yamhill  from  Ninth  to  Third.  A 
number  of  first  class  business  blocks  are  projected 
for  Third  street,  which  will  materially  alter  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  enhance  the  value  of  property  and  in¬ 
crease  its  commercial  importance. 


mm 


THIRD  STREET,  SOUTH  FROM  STARK,  PORTLAND, 


MORRISON  STREET,  EAST  OF  SECOND. 


ORRISON  STREET,  from  the  bridge  to  Fifth 
street,  is  well  built  up  almost  its  entire 
length,  and  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  retail  stores  in  the  city.  From  the  foot  of  the 
street,  the  bridge,  now  nearly  a  year  old,  leads  to 
East  Portland.  On  opposite  corners  of  Front  St. 
stand  the  Esmond  and  St.  Charles  hotels.  In  the 
foreground,  on  the  right  is  the  house  of  Engine 
Co.  No.  1,  one  of  five  first  class  steam  fire  engines 
used  by  the  Portland  Paid  Fire  Department.  This 
department,  under  charge  of  Harry  Morgan,  chief 
engineer,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  in  the  United 


States.  Morrison  street  is  a  thoroughfare  to  the 
post  office,  which  stands  on  the  block  bounded  by 
Fifth  and  Sixth,  Morrison  and  Yamhill  streets. 
One  block  west  are  the  massive  foundations  of 
“The  Portland,”  the  huge  hotel  projected  by  Mr. 
Villard,  and  which  wrill,  probably,  be  completed 
upon  nearly  the  original  plans.  A  line  of  street 
cars  runs  west  on  Morrison  street  from  Third,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Third  street  system.  It  turns 
south  on  Ninth  street,  running  to  Montgomery, 
and  out  the  latter  street  to  the  base  of  Portland 
Heights. 


MORRISON  STREET,  EAST  OF  SECOND,  PORTLAND. 


UNION  BLOCK,  PORTLAND. 


NE  of  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial 
business  blocks  in  the  city  is  the  Union 
Block,  extending  on  Stark  street  from  First 
to  Second,  and  on  First  street  nearly  to  Oak.  Its 
First  street  front  has  four  of  the  leading  retail 
stores  of  Portland,  and  its  Stark  street  side  is  oc¬ 


cupied  by  insurance,  real  estate  and  other  offices. 
On  the  second  and  third  floors  are  the  offices  of 
physicians,  dentists,  attorneys,  architects,  etc., 
and  a  large  lodge  room.  The  building  is  the  joint 
property  of  H.  W.  Corbett  and  Henry  Failing,  and 
was  erected  in  1879. 


UNION  BLOCK,  PORTLAND 


WASHINGTON  STREET,  EAST  OF  SECOND. 


ASHINGTON  STREET  is,  at  present,  the 
chief  thoroughfare  and  business  streetdead- 
ing  west.  It  is  well  built  up  with  business 
blocks  on  both  sides  as  far  as  Third  street,  and 
from  that  point  to  East  Park,  it  is  lined  with  frame 
structures,  the  great  majority  of  which  are  used 
for  business  purposes.  On  this  street,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  East  Park,  is  located  the  New  Park  Thea¬ 
ter,  the  only  regular  opera  house  in  the  city  since 

the  conversion  of  the  old  New  Market  to  other  j 

f 

uses.  A  line  of  street  cars  runs  out  Washington 


till  that  street  merges  into  B,  and  thence  to  the 
City  Park.  Connecting  lines,  with  free  transfers, 
run  south  on  Eleventh  to  Montgomery,  and  north 
on  Fifteenth  to  S  street.  This  company  exchanges 
transfers  with  the  line  on  First  street.  The  large 
four-story  building  of  the  Portland  Savings  Bank 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Second,  and  is  occupied  by 
that  institution  and  the  Commercial  National 
Bank.  On  the  corner  of  First  street  is  the  hand¬ 
some  and  substantial  structure  of  the  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank. 


WASHINGTON  STREET,  EAST  OF  SECOND,  PORTLAND. 


STARR  BLOCK,  PORTLAND. 


TANDING  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Front 
and  Pine  streets,  is  a  handsome  structure 
named  in  honor  of  L.  M.  Starr,  one  of  Port¬ 
land’s  pioneers.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  with 
a  dome  on  the  corner,  and  occupies  all  but  a  few 
feet  of  the  block  on  Front,  between  Pine  and  Oak. 


It  is  occupied  by  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  Corbitt  & 
Macleay,  Frank  Brothers’  Implement  Co.,  and  the 
Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co.,  four 
of  the  leading  wholesale  firms  of  Portland.  The 
Starr  block  was  completed  in  1883.  From  its 
dome  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the  city. 


STARR  BLOCK, PORTLAND. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  KAMM  TOWER. 


OTHING  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the  solidity 
of  Portland’s  business  blocks,  than  to  view 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  city  from 
some  elevated  standpoint.  The  engraving  on  the 
opposite  page  is  made  from  a  sketch  taken  from 
the  tower  of  the  Kamm  block,  and  looking  south¬ 
ward.  Prominent  on  the  left  is  the  Morrison 
street  bridge.  Front  street  on  the  left  and  First 


street  on  the  right  show  plainly,  while  the  course 
of  Second  street,  still  farther  to  the'  right,  can  be 
readily  traced.  It  must  be  understood  that  this 
shows  but  one-half  of  the  commercial  portion  of 
Portland,  as  the  Kamm  block  is  about  the  center 
of  it,  and  an  equally  imposing  array  of  business 
blocks  stretches  out  to  the  northward,  and  many 
others  to  the  westward. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  KAMM  TOWER,  PORTLAND. 


CITY  PARK,  PORTLAND. 


N  the  western  edge  of  the  city,  nestling  in  the 
hills,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  native 
forest  trees,  is  City  Park,  a  beautiful  tract 
which  was  donated  to  the  city  for  a  public  pleas¬ 
ure  ground.  During  the  past  four  years  many  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made,  and  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  park  is  being  gradually  evolved  from  the  forest 
wild.  Drives  and  foot  paths  lead  up  the  hill  from 
the  entrance  on  B  street,  and  recently  a  roadway 
was  constructed  from  the  Jefferson  street  canyon, 
thus  making  the  park  accessible  by  carriage  from 


both  sides.  The  engravings  on  the  succeeding  two 
pages,  give  an  indication  of  the  improvements  al¬ 
ready  made,  and  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
park.  Topographically,  it  consists  of  several  gen¬ 
tle  slopes,  centering  at  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  are  wide  stretches  of  grass-carpeted  lawn, 
beautiful  beds  of  flowers,  a  large  spring  of  clear 
water,  a  band  stand,  where  concerts  are  given  on 
Sunday  afternoons  during  the  summer  time,  rustic 
seats,  and  a  small  menagerie  of  animals.  From 
early  spring  till  late  autumn,  throngs  of  people 


CITY  PARK,  PORTLAND. 


CITY  PARK,  PORTLAND. 

(see  Preceding  Page.) 


visit  the  park  on  Sundays,  and  spend  a  delightful 
day  in  the  clear  air,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
huge  firs.  The  most  beautiful  season  is  autumn, 
when  the  bushes  and  vines  are  tinted  with  rich 
hues,  and  Nature  wears  her  most  beautiful  and 
variegated  garb.  The  chief  thoroughfare  to  the 
park  is  Washington  and  B  streets,  the  horse  cars 
running  to  the  gate.  There  is  a  project  on  foot  to 
build  a  large  hotel  adjoining  the  park  on  the  west, 
practically  converting  the  park  into  an  extensive 
lawn  and  pleasure  ground  for  the  guests  of  the  ho¬ 


tel.  If  this  he  done,  Portland  will  have  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  summer  hotels  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
which  will  be  crowded  during  the  entire  season  by 
tourists  and  summer  boarders,  who  can  secure  all 
the  beauties  of  a  home  in  the  mountains,  while 
being  but  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Of  the  several  hotel  projects  entertained, 
this  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  meet  the  demands 
of  tourists,  as  it  will  give  them  a  beautiful  home 
for  a  few  weeks,  while  taking  short  trips  to  points 
of  interest  in  the  region  tributary  to  the  city. 


¥ 
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CITY  PARK, PORThAND. 


PERHAPS  no  locality  in  the  Northwest  is  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  people  as  the  place  where  the 
Willamette  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Columbia.  Daily,  river  and  ocean  steamers  and 
clipper  ships  from  far  across  the  ocean,  plow  these 
waters  with  their  loads  of  passengers  and  freight. 
The  view  on  the  opposite  pa*e  is  taken  from  the 
range  of  timber-covered  hills  bordering  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  looks  toward  the  northeast, 
showing  the  snow-capped  cone  of  St.  Helens  in 
the  middle  background,  and  the  icy  crown  of  Mt. 
Rainier  thrust  far  above  the  intervening  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  left.  In  the  immediate  foreground, 
but  many  feet  below  the  point  of  view,  are  a  river 
and  an  ocean  steamer,  ascending  the  Willamette 
to  Portland,  while  in  the  middle  ground  is  the 


dual  mouth  of  the  river,  divided  by  a  little  island, 
the  Columbia  running  transversely  across  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  left.  The  left  bank  of  the  two  streams 
is  Sauvie’s  island,  extending  eighteen  miles  down 
the  Columbia,  on  the  left  of  which  runs  Willam¬ 
ette  slough,  once  the  main  channel  of  the  river. 
The  name  “  Willamette  ”  (pronounced  Will-am-et, 
and  by  the  older  pioneers  both  spelled  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Wall-awi-et)  is  not  of  French  origin,  as 
commonly  supposed,  but  is  an  Indian  word,  the 
name  by  which  the  river  was  known  when  Lewis 
and  Clarke  visited  it  in  1806.  The  valley,  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  river,  was  called 
“  Mathloma,”  a  name  preserved  by  us  as  “  Mult¬ 
nomah,”  though  applied  to  other  objects,  especial¬ 
ly  the  beautiful  falls  shown  on  another  page. 
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CRATER  LAKE. 


HE  greatest  curiosity  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  Crater  lake,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Cas¬ 
cade  mountains,  in  Southern  Oregon,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  the  crater  of  a  huge,  extinct  volcano.  It  lies  seven 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  no  visible  outlet. 
Its  waters  are  sweet  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  are  unin¬ 
habited  by  fish  or  marine  life.  Its  remoteness  from  the 
usual  routes  of  travel  has  kept  it  in  comparative  seclu¬ 
sion,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  government 
set  aside  that  region  of  grand  scenery  as  a  National  park, 
and  no  doubt  Crater  lake  will  soon  become  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  regularly  visited  by  tourists.  In  approaching,  the 
visitor  suddenly  finds  himself  upon  the  edge  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  precipice  and  looking  across  a  wide  stretch  of  water 
that  lies  far  beneath.  The  shores  vary  from  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  to  three  thousand  feet  in  height.  To  be  critical, 
there  is  no  shore,  for  only  at  one  point  can  a  sure-footed 
person  descend  the  cliff  to  the  lake  level,  and  when  there 
the  presence  of  a  few  bowlders  and  some  fallen  debris  is 
all  that  indicates  a  shore.  The  waters  are  wide,  deep 
and  silent.  It  is  seldom  that  a  breeze  disturbs  them, 
but  at  moments  a  weird  breath  moves  softly  along  and 


|  breaks  the  calm  surface  into  ripples.  Looking  across 
from  the  surrounding  wall  the  sky  is  seen  so  perfectly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  water  that  were  it  not  for  the  rocky  margin 
of  the  lake  it  would  be  impossible  to  discern  the  line  of 
division.  The  circumference  is  more  than  twenty  miles, 
and  the  altitude  of  its  surface  as  great  as  the  summit  of 
the  pass  over  the  mountains.  On  the  outside  the  steep 
walls  shelve  off  into  mountain  ridges,  wooded  to  the  top ; 
on  the  inside  they  stand  almost  perpendicular,  looking 
down  forever  on  the  captive  sea.  In  the  midst  of  the 
lake  rises  a  perfect,  but  extinct,  volcano,  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  height,  its  sides  fringed  with  a  stunted 
growth  of  hemlock.  The  lava  flowing  from  this  has 
made  an  island  in  the  lake  at  least  three  miles  long. 
The  Indians  view  Crater  lake  and  its  surroundings  as 
holy  ground,  and  approach  it  with  reverence  and  awe. 
It  is  one  of  the  earthly  spots  made  sacred  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  ancient  tribal  traditions 
relate  many  mysterious  incidents  in  connection  with  it. 
In  the  past  none  but  medicine  men  visited  it,  and  when 
one  of  a  tribe  felt  called  to  become  a  teacher  he  spent 
several  weeks  at  the  lake  in  prayer  to  the  Shahulah  Tyee. 


CRATER  LAKE. 


MOUNT 


fHE  snow  peaks  of  the  Columbia  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  landscapes,  and 
three  of  these  are  distinctly  visible  from  the 
streets  of  Portland — Mount  Hood,  Mount  St.  Hel¬ 
ens  and  Mount  Adams.  Three  others  may  be  seen 
from  the  hills  back  of  the  city— the  apex  of  Mount 
Rainier  to  the  north,  and  the  crown  of  Mount  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  the  Three  Sisters  to  the  southeast.  In 
outline  and  general  appearance  these  peaks  differ 
as  widely  as  possible.  St.  Helens  is  a  rounded 
cone,  with  apparently  smooth  sides  sloping  regu¬ 
larly  toward  the  base.  Mount  Hood,  whose  lines 
are  more  sweeping  and  graceful,  has  long  ridges 
and  deep  canyons  filled  with  living  glaciers,  which 
cause  it  to  present  a  different  outline  from  varying 
points  of  view.  Hood  is  11,225  feet  high,  and  has 
been  frequently  ascended,  the  route  presenting  no 
particular  difficulty  until  almost  to  the  summit. 


At  that  point,  there  is  a  wide  and  unfathomable 
chasm,  across  which  is  suspended  a  natural  bridge 
of  ice.  Over  this  precarious  viaduct,  where  a 
misstep  would  lead  to  instant  destruction,  the  ven¬ 
turesome  climber  must  pass,  if  he  would  gain  the 
summit.  Some  of  the  earlier  explorers  of  the 
mountain,  before  the  present  route  was  discovered, 
were  compelled  to  tie  themselves  together,  as  a 
safeguard  in  passing  along  the  edge  of  steep  and 
slippery  precipices,  and  there  are  several  instances 
related  where  the  wisdom  of  this  precaution  was 
demonstrated.  The  name  of  this  mountain  is  a 
souvenir  of  the  memorable  exploration  of  Captain 
George  Vancouver,  the  celebrated  English  explor¬ 
er,  one  of  whose  assistants,  Lieut.  Broughton,  en¬ 
tered  the  river  in  1792,  and  ascended  it  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Vancouver,  naming  the  mountain  in 
honor  of  Lord  Hood  of  the  English  admiralty. 


MOUNT  HOOD 


OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

/@)TT  Eugene  City  is  located  the  Oregon  State  , 

■  terprising  cities  of  Oregon,  possessing,  among  oth- 

University,  one  of  the  leading  educational 

er  things,  a  system  of  electric  lighting.  Its  streets 

institutions  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  build- 

are  broad,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  are  lined 

ings  are  large  and  massive  and  possess  all  the 

with  handsome  shade  trees.  With  a  population 

requisites  of  such  an  institution.  They  cost  about 

of  more  than  two  thousand,  thirty  brick  business 

$100,000.00.  Eugene  City  is  the  county  seat  and 

blocks,  three  banks,  five  hotels,  several  manufac- 

chief  commercial  point  of  Lane  county,  and  lies 

turing  enterprises,  six  churches  and  three  news- 

at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Willamette.  It  , 

>  papers,  and  many  beautiful  residences,  it  is  one  of 

is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  prosperous  and  en- 

the  most  thriving  of  the  many  towns  of  Oregon. 

OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


FALLS  OF 


(jfT'TFTEEN  miles  above  Portland,  at  Oregon 
Hl  City,  are  the  celebrated  falls  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette,  one  of  the  finest  water  powers  in 
the  United  States.  The  Willamette  river,  having 
come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  united  with 
numerous  other  streams,  whose  fountain  heads 
are,  also,  the  melting  snows  and  crystal  springs  of 
the  mountains,  flows  peacefully  through  miles  of 
grain-carpeted  valley  and  timber-clad  hills,  hear¬ 
ing  on  its  bosom  the  commerce  of  a  vast  region 
rich  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  suddenly  reaches 
the  brink  of  this  basaltic  precipice,  forty-one  feet 
in  height,  and  plunges  over.  The  edge  of  the  fall 
is  jagged,  broken  and  indented,  and  the  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  pouring  over  in  one  smooth  sheet,  forms 
numerous  separate  cataracts  and  cascades,  many 
of  them  rushing  together  from  almost  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  lashing  the  water  into  foaming  white, 


and  sending  up  great  clouds  of  spray,  which  spar¬ 
kles  in  the  sunlight  and  shows  the  briliant,  pris¬ 
matic  colors  of  the  rainbow.  From  careful  sur¬ 
veys,  made  by  order  of  Henry  Villard,  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  these  falls  possess  forty  per  cent, 
more  power  at  low  water  than  those  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  at  high  water. 
These  falls  are,  practically,  an  adjunct  of  Portland. 
No  other  seaport  city  in  the  United  States  possess¬ 
es  such  a  magnitude  of  available  water  power  at 
its  very  gates,  nor  are  any  other  of  the  great  falls 
of  America  so  favorably  situated,  both  as  regards 
nearness  to  the  seat  of  production  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  and  a  seaport  from  which  the  markets  of 
the  world  may  be  reached.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  it  is  a  terminal  point  of  all  railroads  in 
this  region,  Portland  has  the  best  manufacturing 
outlook  of  any  city  on  the  coast. 


FALLS  OF  THE  WILLAMETTE. 


STATE  STREET,  SALEM. 


ALEM  is  the  second  city  in  Oregon,  and  the  ^ 

capital  of  the  state.  Its  streets  are  wide 
and  uniform,  and  are  lined  with  spreading 
maples.  Its  great  flouring  mills  grind  immense 
quantities  of  wheat,  receiving  power  by  ditches 
from  the  Santiam  river.  Its  residences  are  orna¬ 
mental  and  homelike,  its  business  blocks  commo¬ 
dious  and  substantial,  and  its  public  buildings 
large  and  of  much  architectural  beauty.  The  pub¬ 
lic  school  buildings  are  fine  structures,  and  graded 
schools  of  a  high  order  are  maintained.  In  the 
engraving  opposite,  the  court  house,  the  handsom-  A 

est  in  Oregon,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.00, 


stands  in  the  foreground.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
avenue  is  the  state  capitol,  a  building  of  great  di¬ 
mensions  and  imposing  architecture.  Opposite, 
on  the  right,  are  the  Willamette  University  build¬ 
ing  and  the  Methodist  church.  About  a  mile  east 
of  Salem,  the  state  owns  several  hundred  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  stand  the  penitentiary  and  asy¬ 
lum  for  the  insane,  both  substantial  structures, 
supplied  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  such 
institutions.  Salem  is  a  beautiful  city,  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  famous  Willamette  valley,  that  garden 
spot  of  Oregon,  and  enjoys  a  large  measure  of 
commercial  prosperity. 


STATE  STREET,  SALEM. 


fOON  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  became 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  there  existed  a 
northern  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  For  three  centuries  the  search  was  prose¬ 
cuted  intermittently,  until  it  resulted  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  passage 
was  the  Columbia  river,  in  conjunction  with  the 
chain  of  great  lakes  and  the  Saskatchewan.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  August,  1775,  Bruno  Heceta,  a 
Spanish  explorer,  the  first  to  view  this  portion  of 
the  Oregon  coast,  observed  the  entrance,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  Spanish  charts  indicated  either  a  harbor  A 

or  the  mouth  of  a  river,  under  the  various  titles  of 


Heceta  inlet,  Ascension  inlet  and  San  Roque  river. 
Cape  Hancock,  the  long,  rocky  point  which  juts 
far  out  into  the  ocean  and  shelters  the  mouth  of 
the  river  on  the  north,  he  called  Cape  San  Roque. 
In  1787,  Capt.  John  Meares,  an  English  fur  trad¬ 
er,  endeavored  to  enter  the  river,  but  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  none  existed.  He  departed  in  disgust, 
naming  the  river  Deception  bay,  and  the  promon¬ 
tory  Cape  Disappointment.  On  the  eleventh  of 
May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Col¬ 
umbia,  which  had  been  sent  out  from  Boston  on 
an  extended  trading  voyage  in  the  Pacific,  safely 
crossed  the  bar,  and  anchored  in  the  broad  estu- 
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ENTRANCE  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


CAPE  HANCOCK. 

(see  Preceding  Page.) 


ary,  some  distance  below  the  site  of  Astoria.  Up¬ 
on  the  great  stream  he  thus  discovered,  Gray  be¬ 
stowed  the  name  of  his  vessel,  and  it  has  remained 
the  “Columbia”  ever  since,  though  previous  to 
this,  when  its  existence  was  a  matter  of  conjecture 
only,  it  had  been  variously  known  as  the  River  of 


Kings,  Aguilar’s  river,  River  Tliegayo,  the  Oregon 
and  the  River  of  the  West.  The  memorable  expe¬ 
dition  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  descended  the 
Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1805,  and  wintered  south 
of  the  entrance.  By  these  noted  explorers  the  1 

cape  north  of  the  stream  was  rechristened  Cape 


Hancock.  The  attractions  are  the  lighthouse,  the 
government  military  post  of  Fort  Canby,  named 
in  honor  of  the  lamented  victim  of  Modoc  treach¬ 
ery,  and  the  beautiful  view  to  be  obtained.  From 
the  top  of  the  cape  a  grand  prospect  unfolds  itself. 
To  the  northeast  lies  the  beautiful  beach  extend¬ 
ing  twenty  miles  to  Shoalwater  bay ;  to  the  north 
lies  the  restless  ocean ;  to  the  south  Clatsop  beach, 
Tillamook  head  and  Tillamook  rock ;  and  to  the 
east  the  bar  and  estuary  of  the  Columbia,  each 
forming  a  picture  worthy  of  the  artist’s  most  skill¬ 
ful  brush. 
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CAPE  HANCOCK 


PILLARS  OF  HERCULES. 


WENTY-SEVEN  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  ^ 

south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  stand  the  two 
tall,  conical,  basaltic  rocks  pictured  in  the 
engraving  on  the  opposite  page.  They  are  known 
as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  are,  sometimes, 
called  the  “  Gateway  to  Wonderland,”  since  be-  ^ 

tween  them  pass  the  trains  of  the  Oregon  Rail¬ 


way  and  Navigation  Company,  just  as  they  en¬ 
ter  upon  that  stretch  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  extends  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  along 
the  Columbia.  These  masses  of  rock  form  a  fit¬ 
ting  introduction  to  the  many  objects  which  have 
rendered  the  Columbia  famous  in  the  two  hemi¬ 
spheres. 


PILLARS  OF  HERCULES 


MULTNOMAH  FALLS. 


NE  of  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  many  cas¬ 
cades  and  waterfalls,  so  plentiful  in  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  is  the  falls  of  Mult¬ 
nomah,  in  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia,  a  few  miles 
below  the  cascades.  At  this  point,  a  stream,  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  mountains,  leaps  over  the  brow 
of  the  precipice,  the  water  falling  in  a  long,  grace¬ 
ful  sweep  nearly  to  the  bottom.  A  shelving  rock 
intervenes,  upon  which  the  water  strikes,  and  run¬ 
ning  out  to  its  edge,  again  plunges  over.  The  to¬ 
tal  height  of  this  fall  is  eight  hundred  feet.  This 
fall  is  a  gem  of  crystal  in  a  beautiful  setting  of 


browm  rocks  and  green  foliage,  and  challenges  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor.  The  trains  of  the  0. 
R.  &  N.  Co.  pass  so  near  these  falls  that  the  flying 
spray  almost  beats  upon  the  car  windows,  and 
trains  are  stopped  there  ten  minutes,  to  give  pas¬ 
sengers  an  opportunity  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the 
beautiful  scene.  There  are  other  falls  along  the 
gorge,  the  most  important  of  which  are  LaTourelle 
and  Bridal  Veil.  Thousands  visit  these  falls  in 
the  summer  time,  large  excursions  going  up  the 
river  from  Portland  every  few  days,  stopping  at 
the  various  falls  and  the  celebrated  cascades. 


MULTNOMAH 


ROOSTER  ROCK. 


HIS  basaltic  mass  of  curious  formation  rises  ^ 

abruptly  from  the  water,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Columbia,  and  has  been  known  and 
admired  since  the  canoe  of  the  famous  explor¬ 
ers,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  carried  the  first  j 

Caucasians  down  the  river,  eighty-two  years  ago. 


The  rock  can  be  seen  from  the  trains  of  the  0. 
R.  &  N.  Co.,  but  is  best  viewed  from  a  steamer 
on  the  river.  Small  firs  grow  from  its  sides,  ap¬ 
parently  having  their  roots  in  the  solid  rock, 
though,  in  reality,  extending  through  the  dirt 
that  fills  the  numerous  deep  crevices. 


ROOSTER  ROCK 


ONEONTA  GORGE. 


11£V  OT  far  from  Hood  river,  on  the  line  of  the  Ore- 
gon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  up  the 
Columbia,  is  Oneonta  creek,  a  somewhat 
shallow  stream  of  crystal  water,  flowing  down 
from  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  add  its  little 
mite  to  the  flood  of  that  noble  stream,  whose  wa¬ 
ters  have  been  gathered  from  the  western  slope  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
along  the  length  of  the  range.  The  railroad  cross¬ 
es  the  creek  on  a  trestle  bridge,  at  the  entrance  to 
a  deep,  rocky  and  picturesque  gorge,  through  which 


the  stream  issues  just  before  losing  itself  in  the 
river.  It  is  a  charming  spot,  and  the  hasty  glance 
one  obtains,  as  he  is  whirled  rapidly  by,  reveals 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  ever-shifting  scenes 
framed  by  the  car  windows.  This  is  a  trout 
stream,  as  is  nearly  every  one  flowing  down  from 
the  mountains  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  many  a 
gamy  trout  has  furnished  sport  to  the  skillful  an¬ 
gler  one  day  and  tickled  his  palate  with  its  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  the  next.  Many  of  the  best  trout 
streams  are  within  easy  reach  of  Portland. 


ONEONTA  GORGE. 


CASCADES  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 

T5>  Y  what  is  known  as  the  “  Gorge  of  the  Col-  ^ 

r  site  velocity  to  carry  it  through  the  narrow  chan- 

umbia,”  that  river  cuts  through  the  Cascade 

nel,  down  which  it  rushes  with  resistless  speed, 

mountains.  In  the  heart  of  the  gorge  the 

foaming  and  dashing  against  the  rocks.  The  two 

channel  is  obstructed  by  cascades,  which  prevent 

ends  of  the  obstruction,  are  known  respectively  as 

continuous  navigation  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles. 

“Lower  Cascades”  and  “Upper  Cascades,”  the 

The  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  an  arch  of  rock 

latter  presenting  the  most  obstacles  to  navigation. 

once  spanned  the  stream,  but  that  it  was  over- 

A  portage  railroad,  on  the  Washington  side,  forms 

thrown  in  a  battle  of  the  gods,  and  fell  into  the 

a  connecting  link  in  the  steamer  line  between 

river,  choking  up  the  channel  with  the  rocky  de- 

Portland  and  The  Dalles.  This  was  the  scene  of  a 

bris.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 

battle  with  the  Indians,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  in 

channel  here,  for  a  distance  of  four  and  one-half 

which  General  Sheridan,  then  a  lieutenant,  distin- 

miles,  is  very  narrow  and  filled  with  masses  of 

guished  himself.  The  old  block  house,  built  by 

rock,  worn  round  and  smooth  by  the  constant  ero- 

the  troops,  can  still  be  seen  across  the  river,  at 

sion  of  the  current.  The  water  is  held  back  until 

v  Upper  Cascades,  and  is  the  larger  of  the  two  build- 

it  reaches  a  sufficient  height  to  give  it  the  requi- 

ings  shown  in  the  engraving. 

CASCADES  OF  THE  COLUMBIA 


LOCKS  AT  THE  CASCADES,  OREGON. 


NE  of  the  greatest  works  of  improvement  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  government  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  the  construction  of  the  locks  and  a 
canal  three  thousand  feet  in  length  at  the  Cas¬ 
cades,  to  enable  steamers  to  ascend  the  Columbia 
to  The  Dalles,  by  passing  around  that  great  ob¬ 
struction  to  the  channel.  Work  on  the  canal  has 
progressed  slowly,  but  steadily,  being  much  re¬ 
tarded  the  past  five  years  by  the  failure  of  congress 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  continue 


^  the  work  vigorously  or  even  economically.  The 

amount  required  for  completion  of  the  work  is 
$1,100,000.00.  The  Columbia  is  the  natural  high¬ 
way  for  the  commerce  of  a  vast  and  fertile  region, 
whose  products  of  cereals,  cattle,  lumber,  coal  and 
the  precious  metals,  reach  annually  many  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
Columbia  basin  that  these  locks  be  completed  as 
A  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  stream  be  opened  to 

free  and  continuous  navigation. 
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LOCKS  AT  THE  CASCADES,  OREGON. 
(under  construction). 


CASTLE  ROCK. 


TUST  below  the  Lower  Cascades,  on  the  Wasli- 
J  ington  side  of  the  Columbia,  stands  a  huge, 
solitary  mass  of  basalt,  known  as  “Castle 
Rock.”  Its  almost  perpendicular  sides  are  deeply 
eroded  by  the  action  of  the  elements  through  the 
countless  ages,  and  the  winds  of  centuries,  the 
“  Chinooks ”  which  breathed  “ethereal  mildness  ” 
in  the  heart  of  winter,  have  deposited  in  its  crev- 


ices  sufficient  soil  to  sustain  a  vigorous  growth  of 
fir  trees.  These  make  little  ridges  of  green  on  the 
dark  sides  of  the  rocky  mass,  and  though,  from 
their  great  height  they  appear  small  and  stunted, 
they  are,  in  reality,  trees  of  considerable  size. 
This  rock  is  plainly  visible  from  the  car  window 
A  of  passing  trains  up  and  down  the  river  on  the 

Oregon  side. 


CASTLE  ROCK 


RAILWAY  FERRY  AT  KALAMA. 


0)  VER  since  the  Central  Pacific  constructed  the 
Vii  mammoth  boat  Solano,  for  ferrying  trains 
across  San  Pablo  bay,  thus  saving  many 
miles  of  travel  by  rail,  such  a  method  of  transit 
across  wide  and  deep  bodies  of  water  has  come 
into  favor  with  railroads.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Northern  Pacific  for  crossing  the 
Columbia  on  the  route  from  Portland  to  Puget 
sound.  With  the  exception  of  the  river  there  is  a 
continuous  track  from  Portland  to  Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  The  large  iron  ferry  boat  was  constructed 
in  New  York,  and  wras  shipped  around  the  Horn 
in  pieces.  She  was  put  together  in  Portland, 
painted,  supplied  with  machinery  and  otherwise 
fitted  for  her  arduous  duties.  Though  not  so  large 
as  the  Solano,  she  is  a  ferry  boat  of  enormous  pro¬ 
portions.  Her  length  is  three  hundred  and  thirty- 


six  feet;  width  of  beam,  forty  feet;  over  guards, 
seventy-six  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  thirteen  feet  and 
six  inches.  She  has  two  engines  with  tliirty-six- 
inch  cylinders  and  nine-foot  stroke,  and  two  twen¬ 
ty-five-foot  boilers,  with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet. 
The  Tacoma  is  capable  of  transferring  twelve  pas¬ 
senger  coaches,  or  twenty-seven  loaded  box  cars, 
at  one  trip.  She  is  a  staunch  craft  and  possesses 
all  the  requirements  for  a  speedy  and  safe  transfer 
of  trains  across  the  Columbia  at  any  stage  of  water. 
The  ferry  slips  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Kalama,  the 
point  where  the  boats  from  Portland  connected 
with  the  train  for  Puget  sound  under  the  old  ar¬ 
rangement.  Excellent  meals  are  served  on  the 
boat,  while  the  train  is  being  ferried  across  the 
river,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  while  eating.  The 
view  up  and  down  the  r>ver  is  a  beautiful  one. 


i  1  III  TACOMA  |  |  ||  | 


RAILWAY  FERRY  AT  KALAMA 


HOOD  RIVER  CROSSING. 


fHE  trestle  and  bridge  at  the  crossing  of  Hood 
river,  form  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
route  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company  up  the  Columbia.  The  stream  flows  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  northern  base  of  the  kingly  Mount 
Hood,  and  its  clear,  icy  waters  are  formed  by  the 
melting  snows  that  drape  the  mountain’s  sides,  as 
well  as  the  milky  product  of  the  eternal  glaciers, 
which,  with  resistless  might,  steadily  push  their 
way  down  its  deep  canyons.  Just  before  the  river 
loses  itself  in  the  broad  Columbia,  it  is  crossed  by  { 

the  railroad.  Hood  river  valley,  lying  along  the 


stream  for  a  number  of  miles  inland,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  the  mountain  valleys 
of  Oregon,  and  is  famous  for  its  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  stream  itself,  nearer  its  fountain  head, 
has  been  whipped  for  years  by  enthusiastic  sports¬ 
men.  This  is  the  usual  route  taken  by  visitors  to 
Mount  Hood,  who  go  up  the  valley  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  The  upper  end  is  a  favorite  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  and  many  a  sportsman  makes  it  a 
headquarters  while  hunting  the  bear  and  deer  of 
the  mountains,  or  being  hunted,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  by  a  mountain  lion. 


HOOD  RIVER  CROSSING 


UPPER  CAPE  HORN. 

"HE  high,  basaltic  cliffs  which  rise  abruptly  J 

\  built  over  the  water.  The  one  presented  in  the 

TJr  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  one  of 

engraving  is  Upper  Cape  Horn,  so  named  to  dis- 

the  features  of  the  scenery  of  the  river. 

tinguish  it  from  the  castellated  cliffs  of  that  name 

These  masses  of  rock,  standing  on  the  very  edge 

further  down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 

of  the  stream,  presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to 

so  well  known  to  travelers  on  the  river.  As  the 

the  construction  of  a  railroad.  The  cliffs  are  al- 

train  creeps  along  the  base  of  these  giant,  rocky 

ways  objects  of  admiration  of  travelers  on  the  riv- 

bluffs,  and  the  eye  follows  their  seamed  and  crev- 

er,  and  on  the  cars  of  the  Oregon  Railway  &  Navi- 

iced  front  to  their  apex  towering  far  above,  the 

gation  Company.  They  tower  above  the  track, 

gazer,  for  the  first  time,  realizes  their  magnitude, 

which  follows  the  base  of  the  cliffs  on  a  shelf  ; 

'  and  appreciates  one  of  the  many  difficulties  the  en- 

blasted  from  the  solid  rock,  or  on  trestle  work, 

gineers  overcame  in  constructing  this  river  line. 

UPPER  CAPE  HORN 


SALMON  CANNERY  ON  THE  COLUMBIA. 


TN  the  size  and  quality  of  its  salmon,  and  in  the  ^ 

quantity  packed,  the  Columbia  leads  all  the 
streams  in  the  world.  The  great  seat  of  this 
industry  is  Astoria,  where  three-fourtlis  of  the  can¬ 
neries  are  located,  and  w’here  nearly  all  the  pack 
finds  shipment  to  market.  The  season  begins  the 
first  of  April  and  closes  the  last  of  July,  this  statu¬ 
tory  limitation  being  necessary  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  fish.  During  that  period,  the 
salmon  which  succeed  in  safely  running  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  nets,  traps,  seines  and  fish  wheels,  have  rea¬ 
son  to  congratulate  themselves.  The  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  this  business  is  very  large,  fully  three  a 

millions  of  dollars,  one-lialf  of  which  is  represent¬ 


ed  by  two  thousand  boats  and  nets.  The  build¬ 
ings  in  which:  canning  is  done  are  not  elaborate 
structures.  They  are  generally  erected  over  the 
water,  on  a  foundation  of  piling,  and  closely  re¬ 
semble  the  warehouses  at  the  shipping  wharves. 
Near  them  are  long  rows  of  drying  racks,  upon 
which  nets  are  spread  when  not  in  use.  The  ware¬ 
houses,  which  line  the  water  front  at  Astoria,  are 
filled  with  cases  of  salmon,  during  the  season, 
awaiting  shipment.  Much  is  sent  direct  to  En¬ 
gland  by  sailing  vessels,  while  thousands  of  cases 
are  shipped  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer,  or  sent 
up  to  Portland  for  shipment  overland  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  East. 


A  SALMON  CANNERY  ON  THE  COLUMBIA. 


SALMON  FISHING. 


HE  traveler  who  enters  the  Columbia  during 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  will  be 
surprised  to  see  the  great  number  of  fishing 
boats  darting  through  the  water  in  all  directions. 
There  are  twro  thousand  of  them  engaged  in  salmon 
fishing.  At  all  times  of  day  these  boats  may  be 
seen  beating  out  to  the  bar,  or  coming  in  before 
the  wind  with  a  load  of  fish,  though  they  appear 
in  the  greatest  numbers  just  before  and  after  the 
change  of  the  tide.  Boats  frequently  remain  out 
twenty-four  hours.  Many  go  out  at  night  and  fish 
on  the  incoming  tide,  returning  with  their  catch 
when  the  tide  ebbs. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  great  loss  of  life 
among  the  fishermen.  The  business  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  dangerous  one,  but  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  induces 


them  to  take  needless  risks.  In  their  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  as  many  fish  as  possible,  they  follow  the  tide 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  huge  breakers  that  roll  in 
over  the  bar,  and  not  infrequently  their  boats  drift 
too  far,  and  are  capsized  in  the  seething  wTaters. 
Very  few  who  meet  with  such  an  accident  ever  re¬ 
turn  to  tell  how  it  happened.  Occasionally  they 
cling  to  their  boats  until  they  are  rescued  by  the 
life-boat  crew,  and  several  have  even  been  picked 
up  at  sea  by  vessels,  but  the  majority  of  them  are 
quickly  overwhelmed  by  the  breakers,  and  find  a 
grave  beneath  the  shifting  sands  of  the  bar.  The 
fate  of  their  comrades  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon 
the  others,  for  they  still  continue  to  fish  along  the 
breakers,  apparently  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of 
almost  sure  destruction  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
fishing. 


SALMON  FISHING 


A  FISH  WHEEL. 


ERE  and  there  the  traveler  by  rail  or  steam¬ 
er  along  the  Columbia  will  observe  a  large 
wheel  revolving  in  the  water,  and  attached 
to  the  bank  of  tne  river  or  to  some  floating  sup¬ 
port  anchored  in  the  stream.  This  is  the  much- 
used  and  much-abused  fish  wheel.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  the  first  one  was  introduced,  and 
its  success  in  scooping  up  the  unwary  salmon  has 
led  to  the  locating  of  a  competitor  in  nearly  every 
favorable  spot.  A  wheel,  the  construction  of  which 
is  readily  understood  from  the  engraving,  is  set  in 
one  of  the  narrow  channels,  or  runways,  followed 
by  the  salmon  in  their  efforts  to  ascend  the  rock- 
encumbered  channel  of  the  river.  The  wheel  is 
turned  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  in  its  revo- 


jr  lutions  its  nets  bring  up  from  the  water}’  depths 

the  struggling  fish,  and  empty  them  into  a  trough, 
down  which  they  glide,  flopping  and  jumping,  into 
a  receptacle  on  the  shore  or  in  the  boat  to  which 
the  wheel  is  attached.  The  number  of  fish  one  of 
these  wheels  will  catch  during  a  good  run  of  salmon 
is  enormous.  It  is  from  this  source  the  car  loads 
of  salmon  now  being  shipped  East  are  generally 
procured.  The  wheel  is  objected  to  as  a  “  catch 
all,”  which  robs  the  stream  of  fish  of  all  kinds, 
both  great  and  small,  and  if  unchecked  by  law 
will  hasten  the  time  when  the  Columbia  will  be¬ 
come  exhausted  of  its  royal  salmon.  However 
A  this  may  be,  the  turning  and  dripping  fish  wheel 

is  a  picturesque  sight,  and  an  object  of  interest . 


A  FISH  WHEEL 


INTERIOR  OF  A  COLUMBIA 


/SCANNING  salmon  is  a  very  interesting  pro-  ^ 

cess,  and  more  intricate  than  one  would 
suppose.  Visitors  to  Astoria  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  this  industry  in  all  its 
details,  as  they  can  easily  obtain  admission  to 
any  of  the  canneries.  The  hands  employed  are 
almost  exclusively  Chinese,  and  they  work  with 
clock-like  regularity.  Everything  is  done  under 
one  roof,  from  the  making  of  the  cans  to  the 
pasting  on  of  the  gaudy  labels  after  they  have 
been  filled,  cooked,  tested  and  lacquered.-  One  ^ 

can  have  no  idea  how  much  work  is  involved  in 


SALMON  CANNERY. 


preparing  a  can  of  salmon  for  the  market,  who 
has  not  stood  on  the  wharf  and  seen  the  fish 
hauled  up  from  the  boat,  and  followed  it  through 
the  hands  of  the  butcher,  washer,  cleaner,  cut¬ 
ter,  chopper,  filler,  can  washer,  solderer,  tester, 
cook,  second  tester,  lacquerer,  third  tester,  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  girls  who  deftly  paste  on 
the  labels,  ready  to  be  packed  in  cases.  The 
interior  of  a  cannery  during  working  hours  is  a 
busy  place,  and  presents  a  scene  of  organized 
and  intelligently-directed  activity  throughout  its 
entire  extent. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  COLUMBIA  RIVER  SALMON  CANNERY 


HEAD  OF  PUGET  SOUND,  FROM  OLYMPIA. 


T  the  head  of  Budd’s  inlet,  which  forms  the 
most  southerly  extremity  of  Puget  sound, 
lies  the  city  of  Olympia,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  Washington.  Besides  being  the  oldest 
city  on  Puget  sound,  it  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  attractive,  and  has  the  most  beautiful  loca¬ 
tion.  Lying  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  with  wTooded 
hills  enclosing  it  and  rising  gradually  above  it,  the 
city  extends  back,  along  the  extreme  arm  of  the 
inlet,  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Chutes,  at 
the  town  of  Tumwater.  This  portion  of  Olympia 
lies  on  a  high  and  gradually-rising  table  land, 


which  terminates  in  an  abrupt  bluff  on  the  edge 
of  the  inlet.  From  this  point  the  view  down  the 
sound  is  charming.  The  calm  water,  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  framed  in  high  and  timbered  hills, 
whose  dark  green  contrast  strongly  with  the  ethe¬ 
real  blue  of  the  sky,  cloudless,  save  where  the 
long  line  of  dark  smoke  from  some  passing  steam¬ 
er  hangs  inert  above  the  mirror  which  reflects  it, 
without  a  breath  of  wind  to  sweep  it  away.  Over 
the  mountains  to  the  right,  peeps  the  apex  of  Rai¬ 
nier,  while  athwart  the  northern  horizon  stands 
the  great  white  wall  of  the  Olympic  range. 


HEAD  OF  PUGET  SOUND  FROM  OLYMPIA 


SNOQUALMIE  FALLS. 

/^>CNE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  cata-  ; 

j  sound,  it'  approaches  the  brink  so  calmly  that  a 

racts  of  the  West  is  Snoqualmie  falls,  in 

canoe  can  be  paddled  to  within  a  few  rods  of  the 

Washington  Territory.  The  Snoqualmie 

edge,  and  then  leaps  over,  dashing  upon  the  rocks 

river  rises  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  flows 

below  with  a  roar  which  the  echoes  magnify  into 

north-westerly,  joining  with  the  Skykomish  to 

a  volume  of  sound  that  would  drown  the  voice  of 

form  the  Snohomish,  which  pours  their  united 

Niagara.  Owing  to  its  isolation  from  all  routes  of 

waters  into  Puget  sound.  Forty-two  miles  above 

travel,  this  great  work  of  nature  has  been  visited 

the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  Snoqualmie 

by  but  few  travelers ;  but  now  that  the  Seattle, 

makes  a  sudden  plunge  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 

Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  is  constructing  a  line  of 

enty  feet,  the  stream  being  eighty  feet  in  width, 

railway  across  the  Cascades,  passing  within  a  few 

and  carrying  an  immense  body  of  water.  The 

miles  of  the  falls,  it  will  soon  become  one  of  the 

scene  is  grand  beyond  description.  Hedged  in  by  > 

regular  attractions,  and  thousands  of  visitors  will 

high  mountains,  which  reflect  and  multiply  every 

admire  it  and  the  grandeur  of  its  surroundings. 

SNOQUALMIE  FALLS 


MOUNT  RAINIER. 


IGHEST  and  largest  of  all  the  snow  peaks  of  ^ 

Oregon  and  Washington,  is  Mount  Rainier, 
rising  far  above  the  Cascade  range,  about 
midway  between  the  Columbia  river  and  Puget 
sound.  Its  white  apex  is  plainly  seen  from  the 
hills  back  of  Portland,  but  the  best  view  of  this 
grand  mountain  is  obtained  from  Puget  sound, 
looking  across  the  famous  Puyallup  valley.  The 
traveler  on  the  sound  has  its  great  white  dome  al¬ 
most  constantly  in  view.  The  peak  was  discover¬ 
ed  in  May,  179^,  by  the  celebrated  English  explor¬ 
er,  Captain  George  Vancouver,  who  named  it  in 


honor  or  Rear-Admiral  Rainier,  of  the  English 
navy.  It  is  14,444  feet  high,  and  its  sides  are 
seamed  with  deep  canyons,  filled  with  glaciers. 
From  Wilkeson,  a  station  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
near  the  head  of  Puyallup  valley,  there  is  a  good 
pack  trail  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  by 
this  route  hundreds  annually  visit  this  white  robed 
monarch,  many  of  whom  toil  up  its  icy  sides,  and 
reap  the  reward  of  their  labors  in  the  grand  pano¬ 
rama  of  mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  sound  and 
ocean,  which  is  spread  out  to  view  for  a  hundred 
miles  in  every  direction. 


MOUNT  RAINIER 


^j^HE  most  noted  hop  producing  region  on  the 
>£/  Pacific  coast,  is  the  famous  Puyallup  valley, 
'  on  Puget  sound.  The  valley  has  an  area  of 
forty-five  square  miles,  and  contains  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  adapted  to  the  culture  of  hops.  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  black,  vegetable  mold,  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  years  of  washings  of  the  soil  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Cascade  mountains. 
About  one  hundred  growers  have  a  total  of  fifteen 
hundred  acres  in  vines,  which  yield  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  Cul¬ 
tivated  land  in  the  valley  is  valued  at  $250.00  per 
acre,  while  uncleared  land  is  held  at  from  $60.00 
to  $100.00.  The  price  of  hops  averages  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  while  the  cost  of  production  is 
from  eight  to  ten  cents.  Hop  picking  is  chiefly 
done  by  Indians,  who  gather  in  the  valley  in  the 
picking  season  from  the  reservations  hundreds  of 


miles  distant.  Fully  three  thousand  Indians,  rep¬ 
resenting  nearly  all  the  coast  tribes  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  thus  assemble. 
They  are  of  all  classes — the  old,  the  young,  the 
blind,  the  maimed,  the  workers  and  the  idlers — 
making  a  motley  crowd  curious  to  see.  The  tribes 
from  the  extreme  northern  coast  come  in  their 
huge  war  canoes,  made  from  the  immense  cedars 
of  that  region.  Wherever  night  overtakes  them 
they  are  at  home ;  and  when  they  reach  the  hop 
fields,  a  few  hours  suffice  for  them  to  construct 
their  camps  and  prepare  for  work.  They  are  in¬ 
dustrious  and  reliable,  working  from  daylight  to 
dark.  Experts  make  as  high  as  $3.00  per  day,  but 
the  average  worker  earns  about  $1.25.  This  in¬ 
dustry  is  growing  rapidly,  not  only  in  Puyallup 
valley,  but  throughout  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  equally  good  hops  are  raised. 


A  HOP  FIELD  IN  PUYALLUP  VALLEY. 
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A  HOP  FIELD  IN  PUYALLUP  VALLEY 


LILLEWAUP  FALLS. 


NIQUE  among  the  cataracts  of  the  coast  is 
Lillewaup  falls.  The  Lillewaup  river  heads 
in  the  Coast  range,  and  after  a  short  and 
turbulent  course,  empties  into  Hood’s  canal,  an 
arm  of  Puget  sound.  Three  miles  above  its  mouth 
the  river  enters  a  series  of  deep  canyons,  through 
which  it  dashes  in  a  series  of  cascades  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  when  it  makes  a  final  leap  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  river  is  full  of  trout,  and  the  adjacent  moun¬ 
tain  forests  abound  in  game.  From  the  falls,  by 
the  way  of  Lake  Skokomish,  the  ascent  of  the 
Coast  range  is  easily  made  with  saddle  horses,  the 
journey,  only  fifteen  miles,  being  accomplished  in 


one  day.  From  the  summit  of  the  range  a  mag¬ 
nificent  prospect  is  obtained.  Eastward,  across 
the  winding  sound,  stretches  the  timbered  chain 
of  the  Cascades,  the  hoary  peaks  of  Baker,  Rai¬ 
nier,  Adams,  St.  Helens  and  Hood,  standing  out 
in  bold  relief.  To  the  south  the  eye  ranges  across 
an  endless  vista  of  mountain  and  valley.  To  the 
north  rise  the  jagged  summits  of  Constance  and 
Olympus,  and  filling  the  western  horizon  is  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  Pacific.  The  proposed  rail¬ 
road  from  Port  Townsend  to  Portland  will  pass 
near  the  falls,  and  render  them  easily  accessible. 
When  this  is  done,  Lillewaup  falls  will  become 
one  of  the  favorite  attractions  of  Puget  sound. 


LILLEWAUP  FALLS. 


THE  WEST  SHORE. 


HE  publisher  of  this  handsome  souvenir  is 
also  the  publisher  of  the  popular  magazine, 
The  West  Shore.  It  is  the  only  illustrated 
magazine  issued  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  western  literature,  the  illustration  of 
western  scenery  and  industries,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  western  resources,  cities  and  towns.  It  de¬ 
votes  its  attention  chiefly  to  Oregon,  Washington, 
California,  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Alaska.  Aside  from  its  literary  features, 
its  object  is  to  convey  information,  by  both  pen 
and  pencil,  of  the  great  resources  of  this  region, 
and  the  progress  of  their  development.  Special 
illustrated  articles  appear  each  month,  also  sever¬ 


al  pages  of  notes  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
every  section.  The  elegance  of  the  engravings  in 
this  volume  is  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  magazine.  The  subscription 
price  is  $2.50  per  year.  When  sent  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  fifty  cents 
extra  must  he  remitted  for  foreign  postage.  Sin¬ 
gle  copies  of  the  magazine  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents.  Two 
large,  colored  engravings,  “  Mount  Hood  ”  and 
“  Entrance  to  the  Columbia,”  have  been  issued, 
either  of  which  will  be  sent  to  each  new  subscrib- 
^  er,  or  both  if  fifty  cents  extra  are  remitted.  Ad¬ 

dress  L.  Samuel,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MOULDINGS,  FRAMES  AND  MIRRORS, 

WHOLESALE  A ND  RETAIL. 

Artists’  Materials,  Etchings,  Engravings,  Brackets, 

Fancy  Goods  and  Bronzes. 

- m  m  - 

BRONZE  AND  GOLD  FRAMES  TO  ORDER. 


R.  COWAN,  Manager. 


184  First  St.,  PORTLAND,  OR. 


BUCKEYE  ON  THE  ROAD. 


CHAS.  H.  DODD  &  00., 

Front,  First  and  Vine  Sts.,  Portland,  Or. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Sole  Agents  for  Oregon,  Washington  an<l  Northern  Idaho  for  the 


t 


BUCKEYE  MOWER  AND  REAPER. 

These  machines  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  used  them  and  speak  of  them  with  praise.  They  are  the  only  Harvesting 

Machines  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser. 

MILLER’S  NEW  MODEL  VIBRATING  THRESHER,  PHCENIX  STRAWBURNER  ENGINE, 

The  most  Effective  and  Successful  Combination  for  Threshing  and  Cleaning  Grain  ever  constructed. 

BUCKEYE  STEEL  FRAME  TWINE  BINDERS. 

The  features  that  distinguish  this  Twine  Binder  is  the  Lightness  of  Draft,  combined  with  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  Strength  and  Durability,  The  Binder  is  of  the  Appleby  pattern,  the  only  really  successful  one  yet 
known.  We  have  two  styles,  the  Elevator  Binder  and  the  Platform  Binder— both  excellent — both  recom¬ 
mended  by  hundreds  of  patrons . 

Scliuttler  Farm  Wagons,  Deere  Plows,  Deere  Sulky  Plows,  Cook  &  Co’s 
Carriages,  Phaetons  and  Top  Buggies,  Four-spring  Mountain 
Wagons,  Buckboards,  Superior  Drills  and  Seed¬ 
ers,  Corbin  Disc  Harrows,  Hodges-Haines  Headers,  Haish  Barb  Wire. 

SENI)  FOK  CIRCULARS. 


THE  OREGON  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PORTLAND. 

CAPITAL  PAID  IN,  -  $100,000.00. 


TRANSACTS  A  GENERAL  RANKING  BUSINESS. 


VAN  B.  DELASHMUTT,  Pres.  GEO.  B.  MARKLE,  Jr.,  Vice  Pres. 


D.  F.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS : 

E.  D.  SHATTUCK,  W.  W.  THAYER,  VAN  B.  DELASHMUTT,  H.  TIIIELSEN,  H.  W.  SCOTT, 
CHAS.  H.  DODD,  RALPH  KAUFFMAN,  GEO.  P>.  MARKLE,  JR.  RICHARD  WILLIAMS. 


CORRESPONDENTS — First  National  Bank,  New  York.  Pacific  Bank.  San  Francisco. 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


Paid  Up  Capital,  $125,000  Surplus,  $25,000 

OFFICERS: 

FRANK  DEKUM,  President. 

W.  K.  SMITH,  Vice  President. 

H.  C.  STRATTON,  Cashier. 


Interest  will  be  paid  on  Savings  Deposits, 
as  follows : 

Deposited  on  Bank  Book,  i  per  cent,  per  annum 

On  Certificates  of  Deposit— For  three  months,  1 
per  cent,  per  annum.  For  six  months,  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  For  twelve  months,  0  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Term  Deposits— Payable  six  months  after  de¬ 
mand  for  re  paymet,  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 


HOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 


D.  P  Thompson, 

Frank  Dekum, 

C  A  Dolph, 

R.  M.  Wade, 

W.  F.  Burrell, 

Cleveland 


E.  J.  Jeffrey, 

W.  K.  Smith, 
Geo.  H.  Durham, 
S.  A.  Durham, 
Ward  S.  Stevens, 
RockweU. 


Cor.  Second  and  'Washington  Streets. 


'Vortlanfr,  Oregon. 


3  r  a  n  t  ®  c  t  u  m,  SB.  .<?.  ©  m  i  t  b , 

'Brafibcnt.  33ice=35rafibent 

§.  6.  Stratton,  Gafine*. 

iJejaUlt  gittfcn  auf 
cinlagen. 
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JOHN  R.  FOSTER. 


ESTABLISHED  1857. 


DAVID  ROBERTSON. 


FOSTER  &  ROBERTSON, 

JOBBERS  OF 

HARDWARE.  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 


To  any  one  contemplating  laying  in  a  stock  of  goods,  we  solicit 

their  correspondence. 


88  and  90  Front  Street,  PORTL^IND,  OR. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $250,000.  SURPLUS,  $30,000. 


R.  M.  WADE,  Vice  President.  H.  C.  WORTMAN,  Assistant  Cashier. 


W.  K.  SMITH,  Vice  Pres. 


FKVMK  DEKUM,  Pies. 

Columbia  Fire  & 


JOHX  A.-.  CHILD,  Secy,  and  Mangr. 


Marine  Insurance  Co.,  of  Portland,  Or. 

CAPITAL,  8500,000.00. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  : 


D.  P.  THOMPSON. 
■JOHN  DONNERBERG, 
A.  H.  BREYMAN, 

GEO.  H.  WILLIAMS. 
WALTER  F.  BURRELL, 


JOHN  A.  CHILD, 
ASAHEL  BUSH, 

R.  L.  DURHAM, 
FRANK  DEKUM, 
JACOB  WORTMAN, 


JOHN  B.  DAVID. 

JOHN  A.  HONEYMAN, 
C.  0.  BEEKMAN. 
SAMUEL  P.  STURGES. 
JAMES  F.  WATSON, 


H.  THIELSEN, 
W.  T.  WRIGHT, 
C.  A.  A  LI  SKY, 
W.  K,  SMITH, 
R.  M.  WADE, 


W.  B.  HONEYMAN, 
F.  OPITZ. 

T.  L.  CHARMAN, 
W.  H.  WALKER, 
GEO.  B.  MARKLE. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call  your  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  Columbia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  organized  May  14th,  1887,  under 
the  state  laws,  with  a  guaranteed  cash  capital  of  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,  with  a  list  of  stockholders  who  represent  some  $10,000,000.00  of  capital,  and 
are  among  the  most  successful  business  men  of  the  Northwest,  are  your  own  friends  and  neighbors,  and  all  the  profits,  if  any  that  may  accrue  to  the  company, 
will  be  kept  and  spent  at  home.  We  have  an  agent  in  your  city  whom  we  trust  may  receive  a  share  of  your  business.  Resp’y,  JOHN  A.  CHILD,  Sec. 


List  of  Stockholders,  Columbia  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

D.  P  Thompson,  President  Commercial  National  Bank,  Portland,  Or.  Frank  Dekum.  President  Portland  Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Or.  W.  K.  Smith, 
Vice  President  Ainsworth  National  Bank.  Portland,  Or.  E.  S.  Kearney,  Capitalist,  Portland,  Or.  Jacob  Wortmau,  President  E’irst  National  Bank,  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Or.  R  M.  Wade,  Vice  President  Knapp,  Burrell  &  Company,  Portland,  Or.  John  Hale,  Railroad  Contractor,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  R.  M. 
Steele,  Capitalist,  St.  Johns,  Mich.  C.  A.  Dolph,  Attorney  at  Law,  Portland,  Or.  John  Donnerberg,  Plumber,  Portland,  Or.  John  B.  David,  N  W .  Coal 
and  Trans.  Co.,  Portland,  Or.  W.  B.  Honeyman,  Capitalist,  Portland,  Or.  J.  E.  Smith,  Contractor,  Portland,  Or.  A.  H.  Breyman,  President  First  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  East  Portland,  Or.  John  Sommerville,  Merchant,  East  Portland,  Or.  G.  P.  Rummelin,  Furrier  Merchant,  Portland,  Or  John.  A.  Honeyman, 
Honeyman  Bros.,  Foundry,  Portland,  Or.  H.  W.  Monnastes,  Capitalist,  Portland,  Or.  Geo.  H.  Williams,  Ex.  U.  S.  Att’y  Gen’l,  Portland,  Or.  C.  C.  Beek- 
man,  Banker,  Jacksonville,  Or.  F.  Opitz,  Capitalist,  Portland.  Or.  J.  H  Smith,  Railroad  Contractor,  Portland,  Or  Walter  F.  Burrell.  Capitalist,  Port¬ 
land,  Or.  Samuel  P.  Sturges,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Pendleton,  Or.  T.  L.  Charman,  Merchant,  Oregon  City,  Or.  H.  H.  Northup,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Portland,  Or.  John  A.  Child,  Druggist,  Portland,  Or.  James  F  Watson,  Attorney  at  Law.  Portland,  Or.  Virginia  Watson,  Portland,  Or.  Frederick  Bick- 
el,  Capitalist,  Portland,  Or.  Staver  &  Walker,  Agricultural  Implements,  Portland,  Or.  Levi  Ankeny,  President  First  National  Bank,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T. 
W.  H  Stine,  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T.  N  R  Burford,  Assistant  Cashier  First  National  Bank,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T.  L.  lv.  G.  Smith, 
Merchant,  Portland,  Or.  J.  S.  White,  McMinnville.  Or.  Charles  B.  Duhrkoop,  Manufacturer,  Portland,  Or  J.  ('.  Moreland,  Attorney  at  Law,  Portland, 
Or.  Louis  Sohns,  President  First  National  Bank,  Vancouver,  W.  T  R.  L.  Durham,  Cashier  Commercial  National  Bank,  Portland,  Or.  S.  A.  Durham, 
Washington  Co.,  Or.  Mary  P  Spiller,  Eugene  City,  Or.  C  A  Alisky,  (Alisky,  Baum  &  Co.)  Confectioners,  Portland,  Or.  G.  W.  Hunt,  Railroad  Contrac¬ 
tor,  Corvallis,  Or.  Asahel  Bush,  Banker,  Salem,  Or.  H.  Thielsen.  Capitalist,  Portland,  Or.  II.  E.  Johnson.  Walla  Walla,  W.  T  H.  C.  Allen  (with  Snell, 
Heitshu  &  Woodard),  Portland,  Or.  Geo.  B.  Maikle,  Capitalist,  East  Portland,  Or.  E.  L.  Eastham,  Manager  Bank  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon  City,  Or.  H. 
C  Stevens,  Railroad  Agent,  Oregon  City.  Or.  W.  T.  Wright,  Cashier  First  National  Bank.  Union.  Or.  I  W.  Case,  Banker,  Astoria.  Or. 


GENERAL  AGENCY 

OF 

EUGENE  1 ).  WHITE, 

N,  W.  Cor.  First  and  Alder  Sts.,  Booms  B,  0,  D,  Second  Floor, 
PORTLAND, . OR  KG  ON. 


REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Deals  extensively  in  City  Property,  Suburban  Tracts  and  Farm  Lands  in  the  City  of  Portland  and  vicinity,  and  in  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho  and  British  Columbia.  Makes  a  specialty  in  General  Agency  business,  making  investments  for  non-residents,  looking 
aftor  their  interests  in  the  city  and  state,  paying  taxes,  etc.,  etc.  Any  number  of  the  best  references  in  the  country  furnished  if  de¬ 
sired. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Oakland  Home  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Oakland,  California. 

FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

$1,000,000.00  to  loan  on  approved  Real  Estate,  Personal  or  Collateral  Security,  in  sums  of  $25.00  to  $10,000.00,  for  one  month  to 
ten  years.  Notes,  County,  State,  Jury,  Witness  and  City  Warrants,  Drafts,  Certificates  of  Deposit,  Bills,  and  any  other  good  com¬ 
mercial  paper  discounted.  Interest  paid  on  time  deposits. 

CONVEYANCING  DEPARTMENT. 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  all  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Notary  Public.  Deeds,  Mortgages,  Wills, 
Bills  of  Sale,  Hypothecations,  Powers  of  Attorney,  and  any  and  all  other  forms  of  Legal  Documents  prepared  and  certified.  Oaths 
administered  and  depositions  and  acknowledgments  taken  for  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 


OREGON  RAILWAY  &  NAV.  CO. 

COLUMBIA.  RIMER  ROUTE. 


Shortest  and  Most  Direct  Line  to  or  from  all  points  in  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory.  The  lines  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.  Co.  reach  all  prominent 
points  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  running  through  the 


The  Scenery  of  the  Columbia  River  is  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  the 
world.  Passenger  accommodations  are  the  best. 


TAKE  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  ROUTE  -  THE  OREGON  RAILWAY  &  NAV.  CO. 


W.  H.  HOLCOMB,  / 


General  Manager. 


General  Offices,  PORTLAND,  OREGON, 


\  A.  L.  MAXWELL, 

"/  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 


MOST  COMPLETE  LINE 


Fine  Carriages. 


OF 

Farm  Implements 

CARRIED  ON 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Whitman  Hay  Press. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS  AND  HORSE  GOODS. 


FRANK  *  BROTHERS  *  IMPLEMENT  *  CO., 


Gaar  Scott  Engines  and  Threshers. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


FARM  AND  MILL  MACHINERY, 


08  and  70  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  -  -  OREGON. 


Write  for  our 

1888  Annual  Catalogue, 

Sent  Free  to  any  address. 


New  Model  Gang  Plow. 


OREGON  JEWELRY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

L.  C.  HENRICHSEN, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY, 

SOLID  SILVER  AND  PLATED  WARE,  CLOCKS  AND  OPTICAL  GOODS, 

Country  Orders  Promptly  Attended  to.  No.  149  First  Street,  PORTLAND,  OR. 

KELLY,  DUNNE  &  CO, 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

PAINTS,  OILS,  GLASS,  VARNISHES  AND  BRUSHES, 

No.  42  Front  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

Agents  for  Berry  Bros’.  Varnishes,  Detroit,  Mich.  John  W.  Masury  &  Sons’  Colors,  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Skidegate  Oil  Co’s.  Oils,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Cary,  Ogden  &  Par¬ 
ker’s  Red  Cross  Cottage  Colors  and  Mixed  Paints. 

Proprietors  of  PHCENIX  OIL  WORKS.  Factory,  Twelfth  Street,  between  J  and  K. 


F.  E.  Beach,  J.  McCraken,  J.  Loewenberg,  R.  P.  Earhart,  E.  Everett, 

President.  Vice  President.  Treasurer.  Secy,  and  Mangr.  Asst.  Secy. 

THE  NORTHWEST  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INS.  CO., 

No.  33  Washington  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  : _ :  : _ :  :  $500,000.00 

DIRECTORS— J.  McCRAKEN,  F.  K.  ARNOLD,  *F.  E.  BEACH,  D.  D.  OLIPHANT,  H.  L.  PITTOCK, 

J.  K.  GILL,  J.  LOEWENBERG,  F.  EGGERT.  F.  M.  WARREN. 


A  Reliable  Home  Company,  Fully  Equipped  to  Carry  a  Large  Line  of  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance.  A  Share  of  Patronage  is  Solicited. 

References,  Stockholders,  among  whom  are  the  following: 

W.  N.  Ladue,  President  First  National  Bank,  Salem,  Or.  J.  Loewenberg,  Vice  President  Merchants  National  Bank,  Portland,  Or.  IT.  L.  Pittock,  Manager 
Oregonian ,  Portland,  Or.  B.  P.  Cardwell,  Capitalist,  Portland,  Or.  J.  K.  Gill,  Wholesale  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  Portland,  Or.  Z.  F.  Moody,  President 
Dalles  National  Bank,  The  Dalle9,  Or.  Chas.  Kohn,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealer,  Portland,  Or.  Hon.  L.  Flynn,  President  First  National  Bank,  Albany  Or.  8. 
E.  Young,  Vice  President  First  National  Bank,  Albany,  Or.  L.  E.  Blaine,  Merchant,  Albany,  Or.  Gen.  T.  R.  Tannatt,  General  Land  Agent  O.  R.  &  N.  Co., 
Farmington,  W.  T.  C.  H.  Prescott,  Portland,  Or.  J.  McCraken,  J.  McCraken  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Grocers,  Portland,  Or.  F.  K.  Arnold,  Snell.  Heitshu  & 
Woodard,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Portland,  Or.  G.  A.  Mooney,  Mooney,  Valentine  &  Goldsmith,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods,  Portland,  Or.  D.  D.  Oliphant,  Oli- 
phant  &  Cutting,  Wholesale  Commission,  Portland,  Or.  D.  S.  Tuthill,  Cashier  Allen  &  Lewis,  Portland  Or.  F.  Dayton,  Dayton  &  Hall,  Hardware,  Portland, 
Or.  Chas.  E.  Sitton,  Druggist,  Portland,  Or.  C.  W.  Knowles,  Proprietor  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Portland,  Or.  Hon.  A.  G.  Hovey,  Banker,  Eugene  City,  Or. 
Adolph  Nicolai,  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Or.  J.  D.  Lee,  Capitalist,  Dallas,  Or.  S.  F.  Chadwick,  Ex.  Governor  of  Oregon,  Salem,  Or.  Hon. 
M.  Baker,  LaGrande,  Or.  D.  C.  McKercher,  Ex.  City  Treasurer,  Portland,  Or.  I.  F.  Powers,  Furniture,  Portland,  Or.  Stewart  &  Sox,  Merchants,  Albany, 
Or.  F.  H.  Pago,  J.  H.  Page,  Wholesale  Commission,  Portland,  Or.  Geo.  A.  Harding,  Druggist,  Oregon  City,  Or.  F.  M.  Warren,  Warren  Packing  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Or.  F.  Eggert,  Eggert,  Young  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Boots  and  Shoes,  Portland,  Or.  F.  E.  Beach,  F.  E.  Beach  &  Co.,  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds,  Portland,  Or. 
Hon.  T.  R.  Cornelius,  Cornelius,  Or.  Wm.  B.  Gilbert,  Gearin  &  Gilbert,  Portland,  Or.  Hon.  John  Burnett,  Corvallis,  Or.  Geo.  E.  Chamberlin,  Cashier 
First  National  Bank,  Albany,  Or.  J.  S.  Cooper,  Banker,  Independence,  Or.  Gen.  Thos.  G.  Reams,  Banker,  Jacksonville,  Or.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lee,  Corvallis,  Or. 
Thomas  Cl.arman,  Banker,  Oregon  City,  Or.  Osbourne  &  Co.,  Druggists,  Eugene  City,  Or.  S.  H.  Friendly,  General  Merchandise,  Eugene  City,  Or.  F.  B. 
Dunn,  General  Merchandise,  Eugene  City,  Or.  H.  M.  Chase,  Walla  Walla,  W.  T.  C.  H.  Dodd,  Wholesale  Agricultural  Implements,  Portland,  Or.  Thos. 
McF.  Patton,  Capitalist,  Salem,  Or. 

General  Agents  for  the  Guardian  Assurance  Co.,  of  London.  Successors  in  Oregon  to  South  British  and  National  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Companies,  of  New  Zealand. 


OLDS  &'  KING, 

Corner  First  and  Taylor  Streets,  -  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

- tm  •  c  *  m - 

Most  Complete  Dry  Goods  Establishment 

IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 


We  offer  to  buyers  every  advantage  that  long  experience  and  the  best 

facilities  can  secure. 


Orders  by  mail  or  otherwise  receive  prompt  and  intelligent  attention. 


SM  &  waiter 

J4: 

w 

NEW  MARKET  THEATRE  BLOCK 

.  Portland,  Oregon. 


LARGEST 

Machinery  and  Vehicle  Repository 

ON  THE  COAST. 

It  will  pay  you  to  call  and  examine 
bur  stock ,  or  send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues  and  Price  Lists f  mailed  free  on 
application. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 


WALLA  WALLA, 

W.  T. 

SPOKANE  FALLS, 

W  T. 

PULLMAN, 

W.  T. 

LA  GRANDE,  - 

OR. 

MOSCOW, 

-  IDAHO. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Portland 


DESIGNATED  DEPOSITARY  AND  FINANCIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


President, . HENRY  FAILING.  ?  Cashier, . G.  E.  WITHINGTON. 

Vice  President, . H.  W.  CORBETT.  Assistant  Cashier,  -  -  -  H.  J.  CORBETT. 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States.  Sight  Ex¬ 
change  and  Telegraphic  Transfer  sold  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and 
principal  points  in  the  Northwest. 

- ■-»  m - 


Sight  and  Time  Bills  drawn  in  sums  to  suit  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and 
Hong  Kong.  Collections  made  on  favorable  terms  at  all  accessible  points. 


LADD  &  TILTON,  BANKERS 


Transact  a  General  Banking  Business. 

- m  m - 

Interest  allowed  on  Time  Deposits.  Collections  made  at  all  points  on  favorable  terms.  Letters  of 
Credit  issued,  available  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  states. 


SIGHT  EXCHANGE  AND  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS 


Sold  in  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Omaha,  San  Francisco,  and  various  points  in 

Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana  and  British  Columbia. 


EXCHANGE  SOLD  ON  LONDON,  PARIS,  BERLIN,  FRANKFORT  AND  HONG  KONG. 


WALTER  BROS.,  New  York. 


D.  N.  &  E.  WALTER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


WALTER  BROTHERS, 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

CARPETS,  UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 


WALL  PAPER  AND  WINDOW  SHADES. 


UNION  BLOCK. 


85  First  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


THE  UKEAT  TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROUTE. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD! 

THE  DIRECT  ROUTE.  NO  DELAYS.  FAST  TRAINS. 

Lowest  Rates  to  Chicago  and  All  Points  East.  Tickets  sold  to  all  Prominent 

Points  throughout  the  East  and  Southeast. 

- ^  *  e  *  m - 

TO  EAST-BOUND  PASSENGERS: 

Be  Careful  and  do  not  make  a  Mistake,  but  be  sure  to  take  the  NORTHERN  PA¬ 
CIFIC  RAILROAD.  And  see  that  your  ticket  reads  via  St.  Paul 
or  Minneapolis,  to  avoid  Changes  and  Serious  De¬ 
lays  occasioned  by  other  routes. 

Through  second  class  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  Regular  Express  Trains  full  length 
of  the  line.  Berths  free.  Low  Rates.  Quick  Time. 


General  Office  of  the  Company,  No.  2  Washington  St.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

A.  D.  CHARLTON,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


Paints,  is  anil  Window  li 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


LUMBER,  SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS, 


MOULDINGS,  BTC. 


Quotations  on  Car  Lots  of  Sash  and  Doors,  Rough  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Lumber,  Lath,  Cedar  Shingles,  etc., 
on  application. 


60  and  62  Front  St., 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


Factory,  313  Front  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


THE 


Capital,  Paid  Up  in  Cash,  -  -  $220,100.00 

Assets,  ------  370,000.00 


DIRECTORS: 

HENRY  FAILING  .  President  First  National  Bank. 


H.  W.  CORBETT. . .  .Vice  President  First  National  Bank. 

W.  S.  LADD . Ladd  &  Tilton,  Bankers. 

C.  H.  LEWIS . Allen  &  Lewis,  Wholesale  Com.  Mercli’s. 

S.  G.  REED . Capitalist. 

J.  W.  COOK . J.  W.  &  V.  Cook,  Cannerymen. 

J.  Iv.  GILL . J.  K.  Gill  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Stationers. 

L.  WHITE . L.  &  I.  White,  Bankers. 

OFFICERS: 

L.  WHITE . President. 

H.  W.  CORBETT . Vice  President. 

W.  S.  LADD . Treasurer. 

EDWARD  HALL . Secretary. 


HERBERT  BRADLEY  &  CO., 

IMPORTERS 

LEATHER  &  FINDINGS, 

73  Front  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


Agents  Bradbury  Company  (Limited),  Trojan  Button  Fastener  Company, 
Peninsular  Novelty  Company.  Shoe  Manufacturers’.  Goods  and  Machinery. 
Gilt  Edge,  Bon  Ton,  Ladies’  French  Polish  and  all  other  Dressings  known 
to  the  trade. 

Depot  for  Day  &  Martin’s  Goods,  Real  Japan  Universal  Blacking,  Genu¬ 
ine  Dubbin  (Waterproof).  Shoe  Store  Supplies.  Shoe  Buttons,  Shoe  Lac¬ 
es,  Shoe  Blackings,  Shoe  Dressings,  Shoe  Brushes,  etc. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 


IN  THE 


IF  SO, 


Write  us  for  illustrated  lists  of  Waterbury  and  Favorite  Amateur  Outfits, 
Detective  Cameras,  Vest  Cameras,  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Supplies 
of  every  description  for  the  professional  or  amateur.  A  copy  of  “How  to 
Make  Pictures  ”  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


WOODARD,  CLARKE  Sc  CO., 

Nos.  141  First  and  26  Alder  Sts,  PORTLAND,  OR, 

Oregon  Depot  for  Photographic  Supplies. 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 
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Corner  First  and  Stark  Streets,  PORTL 


WISDOM’S  ROBERTINE  Is  used  and  endorsed 

—  ■  i  .1.  i  — — — unequaled  for  the  ( 


Date  Due 


All  library  items  are  subject  to  recall  at  any  time. 


APR  1 9  ?m 

Brigham  Young  University 


